LINCOLN VS. HAMILTON. 


SPEECH BY 


HON. WILLIAM J. BRYAN, 


AT THE LINCOLN DAY CELEBRATION, UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE WOMEN’S BI- 
METALLIC LEAGUE, LINCOLN, NEB., FEBRUARY 12, 1898. 


Mr. Bryan spoke as follows: 

Mrs. PRESIDENT, LADIES, AND GENTLEMEN—I am grateful to the Women’s 
Bimetallic League for the invitation to participate in these exercises. 

We celebrate to-night the birthday of one of the greatest men known to 
history. It is not sufficient to say that Abraham Lincoln was one of the 
preéminently great men of this nation; he has taken his place among the 
illustrious statesmen of the world. 

The radii of a circle meet at the centre, and so, when we study the lives 
of the great men who have, from time to time, sothought and spoken and 
labored as to have won the hearts of men, we find that their philosophy 
reached down to the same great fundamental principles. Lincoln was 
called a Republican and Jefferson was called a Democrat, and yet Lincoln 
was more nearly like Jefferson in his ideas than any other man who lived 
during the first sixty years of the present century. 

And Lincoln admired Jefferson. I was fortunate the other day in find- 
ing a letter which Lincoin wrote in 1859. He was invited to attend a 
festival given by the Republicans of Boston in honor of Jefferson’s birth- 
day, and in writing his declination he used these words: 


All honor to Jefferson; to a man who, in the concrete pressure of a struggle for national 
independence by a single people, had the coolness, forecast, 1nd capacity to introduce into a 
merely revolutionary document an abstract truth, applicable to all men and all times, and 
so to embalm it there that to-day and in all coming daysit shall be a rebuke and a stumbling 
block to the harbingers of reappearing tyranny and oppression. 


That was the opinion that Abraham Lincoln had of Thomas Jefferson. 
And in the speeches that he made immediately before he commenced his 


campaign for the presidency he referred repeatedly to the doctrine written 


by Jefferson in the Declaration of Independence. In one of his speeches 
he spoke of “our noble fathers, Washington, Jefferson, and Madison.” 
Not only did Lincoln recognizs the services which Jefferson rendered to 
tre human race, but the republican party in its first national utterance 
recognized and commended the principles of Thomas Jefferson. 
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Did you ever read the first plank in the platform adopted by the first re- 
publican national convention ever held? A convention was held in 1856. 
Let me read the beginning of the platform: 


This convention of delegates assembled in pursuance of a call addressed to the people of the 
United States, without regard to past political differences or divisions, who are opposed to the 
Missouri Compromise, to the policy of the present administration, to the extension of slavery 
into free territory;in favor of admitting Kansas asa free state, of RESTORING THE ACTION 
OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TO THE PRINCIPLES OF WASHINGTON AND JEF- 
FERSON and who propose to unite in presenting candidates for the offices of president and 
vice president, do resolve as follows, etc.: 


They invited into the republican party those “in favor of restoring the 
action of the federal government to the principles of Washington and Jef- 
ferson.” 

That was the first republican national platform. If it had been written 
by the Hamilton club of this city, it would have referred to the principles: 
of Hamilton only. 

[ call attention to it because we have met here to-night, not simply to 
praise a great man; not simply todo honor to his memory. If we did only 
that, we would not be doing what Lincoln would like to have us do. If you 
ask me how I, a democrat, know what Lincoln would like to have us do, I 
refer you to the speech which he made at Gettysburg—that brief oration 
which will live as long as ourlanguage. He said: 


We cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this ground. The brave men 
living and dead who struggled here, have consecrated it far above our power to add or de- 
tract. The world will little note, nor long remember what we say here, but it can never forget 
what-they did here. ITIS FOR US, THE LIVING, RATHER TO BE DEDICATED HERE TO 
THE UNFINISHED WORK WHICH THEY WHO FOUGHT HERE HAVE THUS FARSO 
NOBLY ADVANCED. Itis rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining be- 
fore us, that from these honored dead we take increased devotion to that cause for which 
they gave the last fu'l measure of devotion; that we here highly resolve that these dead shall 
not have died in vain; that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom, AND 
THAT GOVERNMENT OF THE PEOPLE, BY THE PEOPLE, AND FOR THE PEOPLE 
SHALL NOT PERISH FROM THE EARTH. 


There was a battle field, one of the most important in our history; upon 
that battle field, surrounded by a multitude of graves, he thought, not so 
much of what the dead had done, because their work was finished, but he 
thought of the work to be done by those still living; and, my friends, our 
loyalty and love for Lincoln can best be shown, not by attending banquets, 
but by so performing our duty as citizens, that a “government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people shall not perish from the earth.” 

If you desire to know why it was hat the first republican platform com- 
mended the principles of Washington and Jefferson, rather than the prin- 
ciples of Hamilton, you can easily learn the reason. One of the speakers 
the other night, at that meeting that shall be forever memorable, thus ex- 
plained why Hamilton’s name was chosen by the club: 


We have taken the name of Alexander Hamilton, the foremost statesman of the revolution- 
ary period. In an epoch of great men, Hamilton was a commanding figure. He stands out 
in our history as clear-cut as a statue against the heavens. He was a man of piercing intel- 
lect and profound intelligence. His ideas have left their indelible mark on the constitution, 
and history of our time. They are impressed on our laws, policies, and institutions. Hamil- 
ton was the founder of the ideas dominant in the republican party to-day. 
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If, therefore, you want to find out the ideas aozminant in the republican 
party to-day, you must find out the ideas entertained by Hamilton. I have 
here a book written by Henry Cabot Lodge, who is now representing the 
state of Massachusetts in the United States senate. I find on page 61, 
these words: 


The republic of Hamilton was to be an ARISTOCRATIC as distinguished from a DEMO- 
CRATIC republic, and the power of the separate states was to beeffectually crippled. The first 
object was attained by committing the choice of the president and senators, who were to hold 
office during good behavior, to aclass of the community qualified to vote by the possession 
of a certain amount of real property. The second was secured by giving to the president of 
the United States the appointment of the governors of the various states, who were to have 
a@ veto on all state legislation. 

These provisions, as may be seen at a glance, involved the essential character of the goy- 
ernment, and although purely republican, came much nearer to the British model than any 
other by their recognition of classes and of the political rights of property, while by the 
treatment of the states a highly centralized nativnal government was to supersede entirely 
the confederate form, 


“He impressed his ideas upon the nation,” did he? He wanted the pres- 
ident elected for life; he did not get it. He wanted a property qualifica- 
tion; he did not get that. He wanted the governors of the states ap- 
pointed by the president with a veto power over all legislation, and he did 
not get that. And this, we are told, was “the foremost statesman of the 
revolutionary period.” 

It was between 1787 and 1789 that he proposed in the constitutional con- 
vention a form of government modeled after the British idea; it was then 
that he said that the house of lords was a most noble institution, and 
that ours ought to be much like it. As time went on he was in the cabi- 
net of Washington; and later he opposed the election of Jefferson, and 
finally in 1802 he wrote in a letter: 


Mine is an odd destiny. Perhaps no man in the United States has sacrificed or done more 
for the present constitution than myself; and contrary to all my anticipations of its fate, as 
you know, from the very beginning. I AM STILL LABORING TO PROP THE FRAIL AND 
WORTHLESS FABRIC. Yet I have the murmur of its friends no less than the curses of its 
foes for my reward. What canI do better than withdraw from the scene? Every day proves 
to me more and more, THAT THIS AMERICAN WORLD WAS NOT MADE FOR ME. 


Think of the “foremost statesman of the revolutionary period” and 
“the founder of the ideas dominant in the republican party to-day” call- 
ing the constitution ‘ta frail.and worthless fabric!” Think of his declar- 
ing that “this American world was not made for him!” 

I have read you what Abraham Lineoln said of Thomas Jefferson; I have 
read you howin their first platform the republicans appealed to those 
who wanted to restore the principles of Washington and Jefferson. My 
friends, would you believe that the man who stands as the representative 
of republicanism to-day would have done what Hamilton did after the 
election of 1800? Jefferson had written the Declaration of Independence; 
he had been governor of Virginia; he had represented the United States 
in foreign lands; he had been a member of Washington’s cabinet; he had 
been vice president of the United States, and then he was a candidate for 
the presidency and was elected. 
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Let meread you what Hamilton didin his desire to defeat that great man. 
You will find it on page 227 of this same life of Hamilton, written by an 
admirer: 


In the bitterness and passion of defeat Hamilton proposed to Governor Jay to call together 
the old legislature and give the choice of presidential electors to districts, thus dividing 
the vote of New York, which would otherwise be settled by the incoming legislature who 
would choose none but democrats. Jay, very frankly, declined to consider the scheme, as one 
wholly improper. THE PROPOSITION WAS, IN FACT, NOTHING LESS THAN TO 
COMMIT, UNDER THE FORMS OF LAW, A FRAUD WHICH WOULD SET ASIDE THE 
EXPRESSED WILL OF A MAJORITY OF THE VOTERS IN THE STATE. This is the 
one dark blot upon the career of Hamilton. Itis no palliation to say that he was urged to 
it by the federalist members of congress. The error of a great leader cannot be excused by 
saying that lesser men advised him to do it. Many times before Hamilton had stepped in 
boldly and had effectually checked the rash and headstrong impulses of his more extreme 
friends at Philadelphia. He now fell in with them in support of this high handed measure. 

IT WAS HE WHO ADVISED IT WITH JAY. IT WAS HE WHO URGED ITS PROSE- 
CUTION, AND ON HIS SHOULDERS MUST REST THE RESPONSIBILITY. Hamilton 
was too clear sighted even thento attempt to disguise the character of the scheme. He says 
plainly to Jay ‘‘ we must not be ‘overscrupulous,’ ’’ and then adduces a great many lucid and 
ingenious reasons to show that this isa time when to do a great right one is justified in 
doing a little wrong. Arguments on that side of the question were not wanting; they never 
are to the champions of order, the saviors of society, the “strong men’ and the imperialists 
of this world. 


My friends, I have shown you what Abraham Lincoln thought of Thomas 
Jefferson. He had received the highest honors within the gift of his 
countrymen. He had won a fair election and had won it against all the 
aristocratic power of that day, and yet this man, whose name is taken as 
the embodiment of republican principles, attempted in a lawless manner 
¢o defeat the people’s will. But he did not succeed, and Jefferson, whose 
election he tried to prevent was re-elected four years afterwards, receiv- 
ing six times as many electoral votes as his opponent. 

You know that Alexander Hamilton met his death in aduel. That duel 
was fought because of his lack of faith in democratic institutions. Before 
going to meet Burr he prepared astatement which set forth his objections 
to duelling and gave his reason for accepting the challenge. He said: 
“The ability to be in the future useful, whether in resisting mischief or 
effecting good, IN THOSE CRISES OF OUR PUBLIC AFFAIRS WHICH 
SEEM LIKELY TO HAPPEN, would probably be inseparable from a con- 
formity with public prejudices in this particular.” Mr. Lodge, in discuss- 
ing this incident, says: 

Hamilton believed the constitution tobe unequal to the burden imposed upon it, and he con- 
sidered the government too weak. At any moment as it.seemed to him, there might be a gen- 
eral upheaval, and that then the elements which had desolated France and swept over Europe 
might here engage in a conflict for supremacy. Then would the country be menaced with an- 
archy and ruin; property would be confiscated, society broken up, religion trampled under 
foot, and everything that makes life worth having would be in jeopardy. Then the salvation 
of the country and the preservation of constitutional liberty would demand a party of order, 
an army, and a leader ready to play the part of a savior of society, and establish the govern- 
ment upon strong and enduring foundations. That great part Hamilton felt would fall to 
him, and if the contingency had been possible. there can be no doubt that he was the man to 
whom the party of order would have turned. He could not do this, he could not stand at the 


head of an army, if it were possible for any man to cast even the most groundless imputation 
upon his personal courage, 
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Even Mr. Lodge, his biographer, says: 


He was utterly at fault in supposing that there was in the United States the same elements 
and the same forces as in France. Both race and history made their existence impossible. 
THE REPRESENTATIVE DEMOCRACY DEVELOPING IN AMERICA WAS MORE HOS- 
TILE TO THE ANARCHY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION THAN THE STRONGEST 
AND MOST ENERGETIC GOVERNMENT WHICH THE WIT OF MAN COULD DEVISE. 
Hamilton’s mistake was neither unnatural nor uncommon; but, joined with his just belief of 
the duty which would devolve upon him in such a crisis as he anticipated, it made it impera- 
tive for him to accept the challenge of Burr. 


Now, my friends, I beg your pardon for going at such length into this 
subject, but I think it is worth while for the people of this community to 
have set before them the two kinds of republicanism. Hamilton republic- 
anism stands for the principles of Hamilton, and Lincoln republicanism 
stands for the right and the ability of the people to govern themselves, 
If republicans want to be called by the name of Hamilton, it must mean 
that they either believe in what Hamilton taught, or that they do not 
know what Hamilton advocated. 

I have shown you that from the beginning of his public career he 
planned his government upon the British model. I have shown you his an- 
tipathy to democracy—not to democracy in a partisan sense—but to a gov- 
ernment ofthe people. History clearly shows that he deliberately proposed 
to prevent the seating of a president elected by the people. Down to his 
death, and even at his death, he still believed that the people could not be 
trusted to conduct their own government. 

But, my friends, I want to show you that Lincoln took an entirely dif- 
ferent view of our formof government and of the rights of the people 
from that taken by many who now claim to be admirers of Abraham Lin- 
coln. Ina letter written in 1859 he says that republicans were ‘BOTH FOR 
THE MAN AND THE DOLLAR, BUT, IN CASE OF CONFLICT, THE 
MAN BEFORE THE DOLLAR.” 

They cannot say that if Abraham Lincoln were living to-day he would 
be in favor of aggregated wealth as against humanity, because Lincoln 
draws the distinction himself. Wecharge that the republican party 
places matter above man to-day; we charge upon the republican party of 
to-day that a great trust stands higher in the opinion of that party than a 
thousand toilers who ask the right to earn their daily bread. If we at- 
tempt to apply the doctrines of Lincoln to-day they accuse us of raising 
our hands against property. No, my friends, we believe “in both the man 
and the dollar,’ but when there is a conflict we believe in “the man be- 
fore the dollar.” 

I want to call your attention to language used by Lincoln that would 
be called anarchy to-day. This was not in a random speech, but in a mes- 
sage to congress: 


Monarchy itself is sometimes hinted at as a possible refuge from the power of the people. 
In my present position I could scarcely be justified were Ito omit raising a warning voice 
against this approach of returning despotism. It is not needed or fitting here that a general 
argument should be made in favor of popular institutions, but there is one point in this con- 
nection not so hackneyed as most others to which I ask brief attention. IT IS THE EF- 
FORT TO PLACE GAPITAL ON AN EQUAL FOOTING WITH, IF NOT ABOVE, LABOR 
IN THE STRUCTURE OF GOVERNMENT, 
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There are men in this country to-day who would rather see a king at 
Washington than trust the toilers to go to the ballot box unintimidated, 
and there register their votes. Continuing, Mr. Lincoln said: 

It is assumed that labor is available only in connection with capital, that nobody labors 
unless somebody else owning capital somehow, by the use of it, induces him to labor. Labor 
is prior to and independent of capital. Capital is only the fruit of labor, and cou!d never 
have existed if labor had not first existed. Labor is the superior of capital and deserves 
much the higher consideration. * * * No men living are more worthy to be trusted 
than those who toil up from poverty; none less inclined to take or touch aught which they 
have not honestly earned, Let them be aware of surrendering a political power which they 
already possess and which, if surrendered, will surely be used to close the doors of advance- 
ment against such as they, and to fix new disabilities and burdens upon them till all of liberty 
shall be lost. 

My friends, in December, 1861, Abraham Lincoln, then president of the 
United States, saw fit to embody in a public document this tribute to labor 
and this criticism of capital and its unjust claims. If he thought that 
then, can anyone doubt what his opinion would be now? If he thought 
that then, when there was comparatively little corporate wealth, what 
would he think to-day, when one can scarcely pick up a newspaper that 
does not record the formation of some trust extending from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, the object of which is to shut the doors of advancement 
against every citizen who will not conspire against the welfare of the peo- 
ple. This attempt to put capital above labor needs to be rebuked to-day 
more than it did in the days of Lincoln. The words of Lincoln upon this 
subject come to us with increased emphasis, and if Lincoln could speak to 
us to-night, 1am sure that he would far rather have his words repeated 
to warn his fellowman against the approaching dangers than to have the 
time spent in praise of his personal attributes. But, my friends, I found 
a day or two ago something that Lincoln said with reference to another 
subject. I would not mention it, but I read the account of last night’s 
celebration of Lincoln’s birthday by the Republicans and did not find it 
there, and, therefore, it is necessary to call your attention to it to-night. 
This book, Raymond’s Life of Lincoln, was published in 1865, so you see 
the quotation was not published for our special gratification. On page 
694, Lincoln’s biographer uses these words: 


Nothing can indicate more clearly the elation of mind with which the president regarded the 
future of the country, now that its safety had been assured, than the ianguage he addressed, 
in a conversation at this interview, to Mr. Colfax, who was at this time preparing for a jour- 
ney overland to the Pacific coast. Saidhe: ‘*Mr. Colfax, I want you to take a message from 

.me to the miners whom you visit. I have very Jarge ideas of the mineral wealth of our nation. 
T believe it practically inexhaustible. It abounds all over the western country, from the Rocky 
mountains to the Pacific, andits development has scarcely commenced. During the war, when 
we were adding a couple of millions of dollars every day to our national debt, I did not care 
about encouraging the increase in the volume of our precious metals. We had the country to 
save first. But now, that the rebellion is overthrown, and we know pretty nearly the amount 
of our national debt, THE MORE GOLD AND SILVER WE MINE, WE MAKE THE PAY- 
MENT OF THAT DEBT SO MUCH THE EASIER. Now,” said he, speaking with more 
emphasis, ‘I am going to encourage that in every possible way. We shall have hundreds of 
thousands of disbanded soldiers, and many have feared that their return home in such great 
numbers might paralyze industry, by furnishing suddenly a greater supply of labor than there 
would be demand for. I am going to try to attract them to the hidden wealth of our moun- 
tain ranges, where there is room enough for all. Immigration, which even the war has not 
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stopped, will land upon our shores hundreds of thousands more per year from over-crowded 
Europe. I intend to point them to the gold and silver that wait for them in the west. Tell 
the miners for me, that I shall promote their interests to the utmost of my ability; BECAUSE 
THEIR PROSPERITY IS THE PROSPERITY OF THE NATION; and,” said he, his eye 
kindling with enthusiasm, ‘‘ we shall prove in a very few years that we are indeed the treasury 
of the world.” 


He said, ‘ Mr. Colfax, I want you to take a message from me to the min- 
ers whom you visit.” What message do you suppose would now be sent by 
the republicans to the miners? 

But look at this statement: “The more gold and silver we mine, we make 
the payment of that (national) debt so much easier.” Think of a president 
trying to make the payment of a debt easier. Why, that is repudiation. 
If a modern republican were to write a biography of Lincoln he would 
probably mention this as the only blot upon a character otherwise un- 
Stained. “The more gold and silver we mine we make the payment of that 
debt so much the easier” and then he adds: “We shall prove ina very 
few years that we are indeed the treasury of the world.” My friends, that 
is the language of Abraham Lincoln. Some tell us now that they are 
afraid that we shall have too much money if we allow silver to be coined. 
Mr. Lincoln was not afraid. He said our mineral wealth was practically 
inexhaustible ; he said that he was going to offer every encouragement to 
induce the people to go out west and open up gold and silver mines, The 
republican party to-day excludes silver from the mint at the dictation of 
foreign financiers. I want to call your special attention, as a minister 
would say, to the words of my text: 

“The more gold and siiver we mine, we make the payment of that debt 
so much the easier.” These words ought to be remembered now. It is 
only a few days since the senate of the United States adopted a resolution 
declaring that this nation has a right to redeem its coin obligations in 
either gold or silver of present weight and fineness, and that to restore 
silver to coinage would not be a breach of faith or a violation of contract. 
An amendment was introduced by Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, the 
man who wrote the biography of Alexander Hamilton, declaring it to be 
the duty of this government to pay all obligations in gold. 

The amendment did not prevail but it received the support of a majority 
of the republican senators. 

There were some republican senators who voted against that amendment 
and also against the Teller resolution, and there were two senators whose 
terms of office were so nearly expired that they could not make up their 
minds on which side to vote, The Teller resolution passed the senate and 
went to the house of representatives, which is at present the largest Ham- 
ilton club in the United States, and there it was voted down. Weare told 
by the leading financiers who claim allegiance to the party which Lincoln 
organized that it would be a breach of faith to pay our debts in anything 
but “the best money in the world,’ no matter what the contract says. 
How times have changed! When Abraham Lincoln was president, when 
this nation had to borrow money, and the life of the nation hung in the 
balance, Lincoln did not feel that public honor made it necessary for him 
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to go out and buy silver to pay coin obligations, although the silver dollar 
was worth three cents more in the market than the gold dollar. My 
friends, the doctrine which they proclaim to-day would have compelled 
Lincoln to buy silver, beause silver was at a premium over gold. I want 
you to understand the change through which we are passing. The repub- 
licans are passing from the ideas of Lincoln to the ideas of Hamilton. If 
the republican party must leave Lincoln and go to Hamilton, I admire the 
moral courage of the republicans of this city, named after Lincoln, in be- 
ing among the first to turn their backs upon him. My friends,does public 
honor change? Is it dishonorable to do now what it was honorable to do 
in Lincoln’s time? We are told that the gold standard was established 
away back in 1834. That is the latest argument in favor of the gold 
standard. 

Silver was demonetized in 1873, and the people did not ask for it; they 
did not know it was being done, and senators and members of congress 
rose in their places and denied that they understood the bill. They can 
not defend demonetization and now they discover that silver was not de- 
monetized in 1873, but away back in 1834, and that Andrew Jackson was 
responsible for it! My friends, the bill that Andrew Jackson signed, and 
which they now say established the gold standard, provided for the coin- 
age of gold and silver at the legal ratio of 16 to 1, without waiting for the 
aid or consent of any other nation. Gold and silver were coined at that 
ratio under that law from that year, the date of its passage, until the date 
of its repeal in 1873. Why was Lincoln encouraging the people to go to 
mining gold and silver? Because, as he said, the more gold and silver 
mined the easier to pay the debts of the world. My friends, I believe the 
Lincoln doctrine was right, and that our obligations called for coin, and 
that coin meant gold and silver. We had the silver in our mountains; we 
had a right to dig the silver, and coin it to pay our debts according to the 
contract. This new doctrine that we must pay in gold is not the doctrine 
that Lincoln advocated. Under it we cannot bring the silver out of our 
mountains to pay our debts. 

According to the new Republican doctrine, we mnst turn our nation 
over, bound hand and foot, to the nation in which our creditors live. 
England to-day controls not only the visible gold supply of the world, but 
England, as a nation, controls most of the gold producing mines of the 
world. We are asked to say that we have no right to pay our contracts 
in silver, although they call for coin; that we have no right to pay in 
silver, although within less than four years we have paid sixteen million 
dollars to the Rothschilds-Morgan syndicate for the mere privilege of 
paying in silver. Mr. Cleveland sent a message to congress stating that, 
if the bonds were made payable in gold, the government could save six- 
teen million dollars. But congress refused. These men paid sixteen mil- 
lion dollars less because the government preferred to reserve the right 
to pay in silver. Yot, within four years from the time when we paid six- 
teen million dollars for the privilege of paying in silver, the Rapublican 
party stands committed to the doctrine that we ought to pay in gold: 
These are plain facts, and I wish to impress them upon your minds, be- 
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cause I want you to contrast this doctrine with the doctrine of Abraham 
Lincoln. We stand to-day pleading for the right to use our own silver to 
pay our own debts; pleading for the right of this nation to achieve its own 
destiny; but the Republican party, that once boasted that it believed in 
the ideas of Abraham Lincoln, is now so far from a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people, that it will not even trust its 
own people, but wants to turn this government over to the financiers of 
another country, to men who have never sworn allegiance to our flag. 
They told us a few months ago that there was a chance to get bimetallism; 
that the Republicans, too, wanted bimetallism, and they sent a commis- 
sion to Europe. The commission went to England, and the English far- 
mers wanted bimetallism, many laborers and manufacturers petitioned for 
bimetallism, but the great financiers of England met on the 22d of Sep- 
tember and pledged themselves to secrecy, and there decided, in effect, 
that bimetallism would not be good for the United States. Therefore, the 
secretary of the treasury said that the first object of his bill is to commit 
our government more thoroughly to the gold standard. Have we not the 
right to celebrate the birthday of Abraham Lincoln? If that illustrious 
statesman could only look in upon a Republican convention to-day! If 
Abraham Lincoln could have stepped into the meeting last Wednesday 
night, when the Hamilton club was reforming the city of Lincoln! My 
friends, what do you think he would have said? I think he would have 
quoted the language of the Bible, and said: “Scribes, pharisees, and hypo- 
crites,” and then added, “who hath warned you to flee from the wrath to 
come?” He would have said: “Away with you, who strain at a knat 
and swallow a camel.” They want to prosecute a city official because he 
is guilty of receiving fifty or a hundred dollars as the price of an appoint- 
ment or the promise of an office, but they entirely overlook the big 
thieves and syndicates. Talk about reform! Can these Republicans 
ever convince the public that they really want an honest administration, 
so long as the great corporations can make demands of the Republican 
party and by paying enormous campaign contributions secure legislation 
which robs the people of millions of dollars where these city officers have 
taken one? 

In this state we have seen a great railroad turned over to a new syndi- 
cate—my recollection is with a capital stock of $135,000 a mile ona railroad 
that could be reproduced for probably less than $30,000 a mile—and as a 
result, in order to make an income from watered stock, they must turn 
off 10 per cent of the men in the shops? My friends, as long as the gov- 
ernment itself is used for public plunder how can you expect that officers 
who learn the doctrine will neglect to profit by the opportunities thrown 
in their way? Abraham Lincoln believed in a government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people, and, when the republican party was 
first organized, it invited into its ranks all those who believed in the doc- 
trine of Washington and Jefferson, that all men are created equal; and 
to-day those who are seeking to again place this government upon the 
foundation laid by Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, and Lincoln, invite 
the co-operation of all those who still believe in the principles of Lincoln. 
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